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PERE cannot be many pictures of im- 
portance by Sir Joshua Reynolds which 
are not recorded in the monograph by Graves 
and Cronin, but one was sold for 3,500 
guineas at Christie’s on June 26. This was 
a portrait of Mrs. Ellen Gore, the property 
of a relative of the sitter. No doubt there 
are some other portraits by the great artist 
still retained in the families of the sitters 
which by accident, or perhaps by design, have 
never been recorded. The price given for 
the discovery was high. At the same sale 
Sir Joshua’s portrait of Sir Thomas Bowlby 
was sold at 720 guineas. In 1850 it fetched 
20 guineas and this fact gives some idea of 
the rise in prices. 


[§ the charming collection of poems for 
children, entitled ‘Open Sesame,’ made 
by Mr. J. Compton, Inspector of Schools to 
the Manchester Education Committee, a num- 
of old folk rhymes are printed. They are 
familiar to all, but what is their origin? 
Whither do ‘ Monday’s child is fair of face,’ 
‘How many miles to Babylon?,’ ‘ I'll tell 
you a story about Jack a Nory’ (surely ‘ Jack 
a Ma Nory’), come? Who was “honest 
John Boldero,” and who was ‘‘ the King of 
Spain’s daughter ’’ that came to visit the 
“Little Nut Tree ;’”’? and last but not least 
who was ‘‘My Lady Lee” in the weird 
ballad ‘London Bridge is broken down.’ ? 
Is the eastern approach to London indicated 
as an alternative line of attack on the failure 
of an attack from Kent? The refrain ‘ Dance 
o’er my Lady Lee’ rather indicates this, and 
if so the origin of the ballad must be sought 
in fifth or sixth century. 
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ME. PERCY A. SCHOLES, writing in the 

Radio Times for June 26, states that 
Orlando Gibbons, whose tercentenary was 
celebrated last month, and his contemporaries 
left a considerable amount of unsuspected 
string music. ‘‘ A few years’ research has 
already discovered no less than thirty-seven 
works for strings by Gibbons alone, most of 
which are perfectly capable of holding their 
own through purely musical, rather than 
mere historical, interest.’? He insists that 
‘* Elizabethan and early Stuart England was 
as great on music as in everything else.”” It 
may be said that Shakespeare’s plays in their 
close association with music is evidence 


| enough of this. 


A correspondent of The Times has drawn 

the attention of British entomologists to 
the danger of extinction of certain beautiful 
species of British butterflies as a result of 
the efforts of amateur and professional col- 
lectors. The Large Copper (Heodes dispar) 
banished from the Fens in 1847 or 1848 as 
the result of its caterpillars being removed 
by villagers from the great water dock. The 
Mazarine Blue has disappeared for no ap- 
parent reason, while the Large Blue 
(Lycoena arion) is threatened in its last 
Cornish stronghold. It had been driven out 
of the Eastern Counties, it was almost 
entirely exterminated in the Cotswolds after 
its discovery there in 1866, and when it was 
found near Bude butterfly murderers col- 
lected and nine specimens (perhaps the last) 
were slain last year. Rare butterflies such 
as the Purple Emperor have been practically 
wiped out in the metropolitan area. It is 
plain from the record that these lovely and 
rare creatures should be protected. In this 
matter the schools can help. 


THE tenth International Railway Congress 

witnessed this week the ceremonies com- 
memorating the opening a century ago of 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway. The 
actual date on which the world’s first loco- 
motive-drawn passenger train made the 
pioneer journey of 26 miles between Darling- 
ton and Stockton was September 27, 1825, 
but the commemoration has been advanced 
some months in order to meet the con- 
venience of visitors from all over the world. 
On the first journey 450 passengers were 
carried, but it was not until eight years 
later that the line was used again, and in 
the meantime, in 1830, passenger traffic on a 
regular and paying system had been under- 
taken by the Liverpool and Manchester 
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Railway. In 1842 Queen Victoria made her 
first journey from Windsor to Paddington, 
and her Majesty’s majestic coachman, in 
scarlet livery and powdered wig, insisted on 
his right to appear as the nominal driver of 
the train. 


HE King and Queen visited Oxford on 
June 24 for the celebration of the fourth 
centenary of Christ Church. The first stone 
was laid on July 15, 1525, by Bishop Long- 
land, of Lincoln. The College tercentenary 
was kept on Nov. 4, 1846, but this was the 
amniversary of the date on which King 
Henry VIII issued letters patent constituting 
the foundation which lasted unchanged until 
the mid-nineteenth century. The present 
celebration does homage to the man who con- 
ceived the structure of the ‘‘ House,” 
Cardinal Wolsey. <A writer in 7'he Times of 
June 23 says: ‘‘ With fierce energy, worthy 
of his first days of diplomacy, this falling 
and dying states™an pushed on the college ot 


his dreams. He seized monasteries, de- 
molished churches, scoured England for 
timber and Normandy for stone. He had 


not been bursar of Magdalene for nothing ; 
nor his controller of works, Messynger, bursar 
of Brasenose.... The west side of the 
quadrangle was up in 1526; by the 
Cardinal’s death in 1529 the hall and the 
kitchen were finished. He had done it.” 


THE preservation of Celtic tongues is a 
matter of more than historic interest 
since the tongue is the great custodian of 
national characteristics. The Cornish 
tongue, in a sense survives though the use 
of it is an exotic accomplishment. Still 
the ‘ pitch’ of the tongue is to be found in 
the English of the Cornish peasantry, many 
words survive and the tongue could be easily 
revived by the introduction of Breton 
teachers into the schools, since Breton is 
really Cornish. Breton itself is thoroughly 
alive while the renaissance of Welsh is a 
great national achievement. Ese is certain 
to be preserved though it has not the natural 
virility of Welsh. Some substantial effort 
must be made if Manx is to survive. It 
would be a pity if so interesting a tongue 
should be allowed to die. The efforts to 
revive Gaelic in the Highlands are note- 
worthy and attention may be drawn to the 
Gaelic publications for use in schools and for 
adults, published by Mr. Malcolm C. Mac- 
leod, of 183 Blackness Road, Dundee. The 
most recent are two collections of Gaelic 
songs, entitled ‘The Blackbird,’ with music 


| cause.’’ 
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in two-part harmony, Could not Manx songs 
be adopted for use in the schools of the Isle 
of Man? ; 


M* JOSEPH F. SABIN, of New York 
has published the text of a letter from 
George Washington, dated June 1, 1794, from 
a letterpress copy of an original which js 
not known to be extant. It is a didactic 
epistle addressed to ‘‘ Mr, Germain,’’ the 
Steward of his Presidential Household (sub- 
ject to-Mrs. Washington’s directions). The 
letter is in effect a kind of Oeconomicus, a 
treatise on household management, the details 
of which may or may not have been learnt 
from Mrs. Washington. Whatever remained 
in the way of food after the meeting of house- 
hold requirements ‘‘ 1 would have given to 
the poor and needy housekeepers in the neigh- 
bourhood who may want and would [not 
apply] for it.” Washington is shocked at 
the waste or dishonesty that afflicted his 
household and is ‘‘ resolved to discover the 
Apparently Germain is appointed 
for this purpose with a salary of fifty 
guineas a year and further expectations “ if 
I find myself much benefited by your skill, 
attention and economy.’ ‘The letter gives 
a vivid impression of the great man’s good- 
ness, shrewdness and command of detail. 


HE 250th anniversary of the founding of 
the Royal Observatory in Greenwich 
Park is at hand. This, the first observatory 
of the heavens, was not founded for astron- 
omical work in the usual sense of that term 
but for the practical business of enabling 
seamen to have correct tables for the purpose 
of finding their longitude, or angular dis- 
stance east or west from a standard meridan 
(as that of Greenwich) to the meridan of any 
place, reckoned to 180° E.or W. In 1675 a 
French scientist, Le Sieur de St. Pierre, 
devised tables based on the movement of the 
moon, but King Charles IT decided that Eng- 
lish seamen should have their own tables, and 
John Flamsteed was appointed Astronomer 
Royal at £100 a year. Sir Christopher Wren 
proposed Greenwich Castle as a suitable site 
for the Observatory. The foundation stone 
was laid on Aug. 10, 1675, and the building, 
built from Wren’s plans, was first occupied 
by Flamsteed on July 10, 1676. The suc- 
cessive Astronomers Royal have been Flam- 
steed, Halley (1720), Bradley (1742), Bliss 
(1751), Maskelyne (1764), Pond (1811), Airy 
(1835), Christie (1881). The present Astron- 
omer Royal, Sir Frank W. Dyson, was ap- 
pointed in 1910. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DANTEIANA. 
I. Inf. xxxi. 125, 


Questi pud dar di quel che qui si brama. 


‘HIS and similar passages are generally 

regarded by commentators as manifesting 
in Dante an itching both .after authorship 
and fame. They seem to take it for granted 
that the cacoethes scribendi and the sitis 
laudari were prominent phases of his un- 
regenerate nature, and that he sought to 
kindle or encourage such human weaknesses 
in the souls of the lost. No doubt the poet, 
like our own Milton, was of like passions with 
his fellow men, but I question whether his 
ambition outrivalled theirs. A survey of the 
passages referred to will perhaps vindicate 
this statement. 

The first passage upon which critics fasten 
to establish their view is in Canto vi., 88-89: 
Ma quando tu sarai nel dolce mondo, 
Pregoti che alla mente altrui mi rechi. 

So spake Ciacco, the Florentine, in the 
third circle—that of the Gluttons, on which 
T. Tasso simple observes : 

Privi del vero 
VYombra, 

whereas Plumptre finds that 

the desire for fame still survives, in Dante's 
teaching even in the lost. Better, they think 
(perhaps he also had once thought) to be 
named as evil than not named at all. 

To attribute a desire for fame to those in 
Hell is certainly a curious instance of cere- 
bration, but to fling a tuquoque at Dante for 
his eccentricity is hardly generous. Bianchi 
see a moral gain in the poet’s strange impu- 
tation : 

Si noti questo forte desiderio di fama che 
Thante da all’anime dei trapassati, che @ pieno 
di morale utilita. 

Tozer merely notes that Dante 

Attributes the longing to be remembered on 
earth to all the souls in Hell; in Purgatory 
and Paradise, on the other hand, there is no 
such wish that their memory should be per- 
petuated among the living. 


bene, ne desiderano almeno 
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perpetrators of offensive crimes, e.g., seducers 
(xviii. 46, 52), and notably traitors (xxx. 92 
to 96). In this last reference Antenor scorn- 
fully rejects the poet’s offer to immortalise 
him in his verses, yet, in spite of this protest 


; Dante had his way, but why he should have 


Plumptre appears apparently to be alone, | 


and unenviably so, in reading into this and 
cognate passages the poet’s’ own foible. 
These other passages are: xiii. 77; xv. 119; 
xvi, 85, etc. But Dante wisely discriminates, 


withholding all hankering after fame from 


attributed the wish for fame at all to the lost 
is to me inexplicable, except on the ground 
of their glorying in their crimes as theologians 
hold they do. 
IY, Dbid. xxxiii, 13, 

Tu déi saper ch’io fui Conte Ugolino. 

‘“‘ The story of the death of Count Ugolino, 
which is given here,’’ says Tozer, ‘‘is probably 
the most famous passage in the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ ’’ and, some years ago, Mr. C. 
Collman, an acknowledged Dante scholar, in 
a lecture given to the Manchester Dante 
Society, gave it as his considered opinion 
‘that it was the first part of this Canto 
(13 to 75) that had made it the best known 
and the most popular in Dante’s great work. 
Even in times when the ‘ Divina Commedia ’ 
was very little read and very little under- 
stood this Canto was always admired. Here 
in England it was known 500 years ago. 
Chaucer used it in his ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ 
The genius of Dante had made a tale of 
terrible suffering, of cruel death, and of blind, 
determined hatred, perhaps even more human 
and more touching than the tale of undying 
love, reaching over the grave into the life to 
come, in Paolo and Francesca. The first 
thirty lines were believed for conciseness and 
poetical vigour to be unrivalled in the world’s 
literature.”’ 

That this passage is a graphic piece of 
poetic narrative I am prepared to admit, 
but the matter appeals to me less than its 
exquisite form; for Dante, it seems to me, 
drew unnecessarily upon his imagination in 
inventing the repulsive details of the tragedy. 
The Count and his sons and grandsons were 
simply starved to death after eight months’ 
incarceration, but that those details were a 
pure figment is clear from |. 19: 

Perd quel che non puoi avere inteso, 
words which involve the poet in a strange 
self-contradiction, seeing that he could hardly 
relate what he makes Ugolino say he could 
not have heard. He does the Count an ill 
service in putting such a horrible narrative 
into his mouth, and I regard Plumptre’s 
defence as extremely lame: 

Dante shrinks from no horror, and fathoms 
the very depths of himan misery, and _ his 
words do not necessari'y mean more than that 
Ugolino died not of grief but of starvation. 
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Then why harrow his readers with the ad- deliberate protest,’’ for, even as the Dean 


mitted cannibalism of 1. 75?: 
Poscia pit che il dolor poté il digiuno. 
Well may Scartazzini observe : 


Questa sognata antropofagia del Conte é asso- 


lutamente ignota alla storia. 


As Mr. A. N. Monkhouse wrote of one of | 
Ibsen’s plays (‘ Ghosts’) so may it be said of 


this passage of Dante’s: 


Tbsen has achieved at least a sensational suc- 
cess. 
committed the characteristic fault of didactic 
writers in endeavouring to force a principle by 
extreme, extravagant, impossible instances. 


Yet, as Plumptre says truly, 


the paraphrase of the whole story in 
Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale shows how that pas- 
sage of the Inferno had impressed itself on the 
minds of Europe. Micbael Angelo and_ Sir 
Joshua Reynolds have made it memorable in 


Art. 
Til. Jbid. xxxiv. 30, 31. 


E pid con un gigante io mi convegno 
Che i giganti non fan con le sue braccia. 


But for its grotesqueness and the mental 


excercise it has occasioned some writers, this | 


passage might well remain unnoted. It is 
difficult to surmise Dante’s object in making 


Satan more gigantic than the giants them- | 


selves, except to assign to him a physical 
superiority. His presentment was, as 
Plumptre points out, apparently gleaned 
from ‘‘the grotesque demons of medieval 
art,’’ such as he would no doubt be acquainted 
with in Orecgna’s frescoes in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, and in S. Maria Novella at 
Florence. The Dean adds that: 

Arithmetical commentators amuse themselves 
with calculating the archfiend’s height, start- 
ing from the pine-cone of St Peter’s in Canto 
xxxi. 59, and arrive at the conclusion that it 
was about 4,212 feet, more or less. 

This pine-cone (bronze) now stands in the 
Belvedere Garden, and is 64 feet high. It 
formerly stood in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
and was placed in the Vatican by Pope Sym- 
machus in 498. Tozer says its height is 11 
feet, and Scartazzini asserts that 

Adesso @ alta dieci palmi, ma sembra che ai 
tempi de Dante fosse pit alta. 

It may be added that Milton’s delineation 
of Satan, unlike Dante’s, has in it nothing 
of the grotesque, but I cannot easily accept 
Plumptre’s surmise that ‘‘he must have 
written with a full knowledge of what Dante 
had writen before him, and his picture must 
therefore have been of the nature of a 


It is sufficiently horrifying. But he has | 





| points out, his description of Lucifer’s face 
(‘ Paradise Lost,’ Bk. iv. 144) resembles that 
of Dante (xxxiv. 38) save in the elimination 
of the ‘Grotesque element. Book iv. of the 
one and Canto xxxiv. of the other are in 
utter contrast, but scarcely in utter protest. 
Here I take leave of Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ 
| (commenced in these columns 8 8. i. 4) in 
| the modest hope that my notes thereon on 
| obscure passages may have proved a useful 
stimulus to students of the great Florentine, 
| Whether I shall be able to offer further sug- 
| gestions on disputed lines in the two succeed- 
| ing Cantica of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ time 
| will disclose. 
| 
| 





J. B. McGovern, F.s.A., SCOT. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., 
Manchester. 


BOSWELLIAN MYTHS. 


| I. That Boswell ‘‘ made a tour” with the 
notorious Mrs. Rudd. 

| IN 1803 Sir Alexander Boswell published in 
his ‘ Songs, chiefly in the Scottish Dia- 
| lect,’ a piece headed ‘ To an Irish Air—Song 


i by the late James Boswell, Esq.’ The first 

| stanza runs as follows: 

| Larghan Clanbrassil, how sweet is thy 
sound ! 

} To my tender remembrance as Love’s sacred 
ground; 

For there Mar’gret Caroline first charm’d 

dl sight, 

| And fill’d my young heart with a flutt’ring 

delight. 


| The whole piece may be found in Sir 
| Alexander Boswell’s ‘ Songs,’ as above; in R. 
| H. Smith’s edition of Sir Alexander Bos- 
well’s ‘ Poetical Works’ (1871), p. 17; R. 
Chamber’s ‘ Biog. Dict. of Eminent Scots- 
men’ (1835), i. 273; and W. K. Leask’s 
‘ James Boswell,’ p. 81. It was apparently 
not at first connected with Mrs. Rudd; 
| Chambers (op. cit.) thought it referred to Bos- 
well’s tour to Ireland in 1769 with his cousin 
Margaret Montgomerie, whom he married in 
the following November. 

In 1883 Mr. Alfred Morrison published a 
catalogue of his famous collection of auto- 
graphs. One of his treasures was a manu- 
script of this song, supposed to be in Boswell’s 
hand. On the back was the following 
memorandum : 


by James Boswell, the biographer of Johnson, 
in commemoration of a Tour he made with 





Mrs. Rudd whilst she was under his protec- 


The enclosed song was written and composed ' 
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tion, for living with whom he displeased his | It is incredible in the face of this evidence 


father so much that he threatened to dis- | 
inherit him.... My father having heard that | 
Boswell used to sing this song at the Home | / 
Circuit, requested it of him, and he wrote it, | Johnson about it, 
(Morrison Catalogue, i. 103; | account of the meeting (apparently there was 


and gave it him.’ 
Life of Johnson, Hill ed., vi. 1i-lii). 


that Boswell’s acquaintance with Mrs. Rudd 
was anything but slight and casual. He told 
and he wrote out aa 


| only one) to send his wife—the two last per- 


This document is dated ‘‘ Feb., 1828,’’ and | sons in the world whom he would have taken 


signed (so far as can be 


“H.W. R.” 


On this authority Mr. Percy Fitzgerald | 


introduced the story into his ‘ Life of Bos- 
well’ (i. 222), and printed the song as given 
in the manuscript ; 


variations from Sir Alexander’s version, 


especially in the spelling ‘‘ Lurgan’? for | 


‘“ Larghan.”’ 


I think there can be no doubt that this song | 


was really inspired by Mrs. Rudd. The com- 


made out) | 


it shows some slight | 


bination of her name, ‘‘ Margaret Caroline ”’ | 


(Margaret Montgomerie seems to have had 
no middle name) and ‘“‘ Lurgan,’’ which was, 
or was supposed to be, her birthplace, hardly 
leaves that open to question. I do not, how- 
ever, believe that there is the slightest founda- 


tion for the scandal uttered by the mysterious | 


“HH. W. R.”? In the first place, this manu- 
script looks suspiciously like a forgery — a 
mere copy from Sir Alexander’s book. When 
the Morison autographs were sold, the verses 
turned out not. to be in Boswell’s hand at 
all. (Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
Catalogue of the Sale of the Morrison Auto- 
graphs, Dec. 10, 1917, lot 118). 


and Hodge’s 
As the whole | 


story seems to rest on this manuscript, this | 


fact should certainly make us sceptical. If 
it is not, as explicitly stated, an autograph, 
we certainly have a right to question the 
truth of all the other statements made in 
“A. W. R.’s”? memorandum. 

Boswell expressed a desire to meet Mrs. 
Ruda on March 20, 1776, when he and John- 
son were at Oxford (‘ Life of Johnson,’ Hill 
ed., ii. 449). Before the end of April—only 3 
ionths after the Perreaus were hanged—he 
was writing Temple that he had accomplished 
his desire. He had written down an account 


| brother. 


into his confidence had he been guilty of an 
illicit connection. His letters to Temple are 
usually very explicit in the matter of his 
amours, but in this case there is not the 
| slightest hint of any sentimental develop- 
ments. Certainly all his own records duriny 
| the period are most candid and unsuspicious. 
To return to ‘‘ H. W. R.’s”’ allegations. The 
| chronology of Boswell’s life leaves no room 
for a ‘‘ tour’ with Mrs. Rudd, to say nothing 
| of a period when she lived ‘‘ under his pro- 
tection.’’ There is no time between 1776 and 
| 1782 (the date of Lord Auchinleck’s death) 
when he could have “‘ lived with’’ Mrs. Rudd. 
He was in London only a few months out of 
each year, and Mrs. Rudd was much too 
notorious a person for him to have kept hidden 
in Edinburgh, even if he had had money 
enough to maintain two establishments, as he 
certainly had not. Even if we could suppose 
that he supported Mrs. Rudd for a time, 
there is positive proof that his father never 
threatened to disinherit him because of it. 
Up to 1776 (the year in which the meeting 
took place) there had been no arrangement 
made as to the succession, and Boswell was, 
indeed, in constant fear that a settlement 
would be made in favour of his younger 
But on August 7 of this year, less 
than three months after Boswell returned 
from London, Lord Auchinleck, so far from 
disinheriting him or showing displeasure with 
him, executed an entail irredeemably devis- 
ing the estate of Auchinleck to the heirs male 
of his grandfather; Boswell, of course, being 


‘the first person to profit (C. Rogers ‘ Bos- 


| welliana,’ pp. 106-109). 


of this meeting to send to his wife, but, as he | 


thought it highly entertaining, he sent it first 


for his friend to read (‘ Letters,’ Tinker ed., | 


p. 251). 
him his acquaintance with Mrs. Rudd 
(‘ Life,’ iii. 79-80), but Temple seems to have 


Johnson told Boswell that he envied | 


disapproved, for in his next letter Boswell | 


admits that perhaps the adventure with Mrs. 
Rudd was foolish, notwithstanding Dr. John- 
son’s approbation. 
return of his manuscript (‘ Letters,’ p. 252). 
He returned to Scotland on May 16. 


He is impatient for the | 





i able stage-coach journey merely to enjoy for 


If Lord Auchinleck 
was violently displeased with his son’s con- 
duct, he took a novel way to show it. I am 
informed that after this instrument was 
executed he could not have changed it, even 
if he had so desired. 

The only possibility for a scandalous 
intimacy is that Boswell persuaded Mrs. 
Rudd to accompany him clandestinely (as 
though that were possible!) on his trip back 
to Scot]. 1, when he returned on May 16. 
This is . v absurd to deserve any serious re- 
futation. Margaret Caroline Rudd. was not 
a person to subject herself to an uncomfort- 





four or five days the society of a poor Scots 
gentleman who would dismiss her at Edin- 
burgh to find her own way home. Boswell 
must be credited with powers of fascination 
even greater than those of the lady herself if 
it is supposed that he made so experienced a 
woman infatuated with him in the space of 
less than three weeks. He was much too small 
game for an adventuress of her abilities. 

Furthermore, she stood in no need of a pro- 
tector at the time in question. The news- 
papers relate that she rode directly from her 
acquittal at the Old Bailey in a chariot to 
the ‘‘ house of a friend in the west end of the 
town.” (Lond. Chron., Dec. 9, 1775, p. 559). 
A few days afterwards she appeared at the 
theatre in the chariot of the ‘‘ wicked ’’ Lord 
Lyttelton (Horace Bleackley, ‘Some Dis- 
tinguished Victims of the Scaffold,’ p. 68). 
These reports are open to only one interpreta- 
tion. Wio was Boswell to take a mistress away 
from Lord Lyttelton? Even granting him 
personal charm and power of fascination, he 
was at this period sadly lacking in the one 
possession which interested the notorious 
Mrs. Rudd—cash. 

The whole affair reduces to Boswell’s ‘‘passion 
for knowing every one who was ever talked 
about.’’ He went to see Mrs. Rudd because 
she was notorious, just as, at about the same 
time, he went to see the Mohawk chieftain, 
Joseph Brant, who was then in London. He 
had a drawing made of the Indian in his 
native attire (Lond. Mag., xlv. 339), and he 
wrote a sentimental song in honour of the 
lady—or rewrote an old piece so as to apply 
to her. 

Freverick A. Potrce. 
Yale University. 
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la téte, et frisés naturellement par cent papil- 
jotes qui lui font souffrir toute la nuit mort 
et passion. ‘Tout cela fait une petite téte de 
chou ronde, sans nulle chose par les cétés; 
toute la téte nue et hurlupée. Ma fille c’étoit 
la plus ridicule chose qu’on pat s’imaginer : 
elle n’avoit point de coiffe; mais ancore passe 
elle est jeune et jolie; mais toutes ces femmes 
de Saint-Germain et cette la Mothe, se font 
testonner par la Martin. Cela est au point 
que le Roi at les dames en pament de rire: 
eiles en sont encore & cette jolie coiffure que 
Montgobert sait si bien: les boucles  ren- 
versées, voila tout; elles se divertissent a voir 
cutrer cette mode jusq’ a la folie 
pe 4 


MA RKS FOR ADULTS.—In Mr. Coward’s 

play of ‘The Vortex’ one of the 
characters says ‘‘10 for cruelty,’’ or some- 
thing like it. This somewhat cryptic remark 
means, I suppose, get full marks for 
cruelty.” I read vrecgnily that Gladys 
Cooper invented a ,u:ae of marking friends, 
as if they were still at school, for various 
qualities of mind and person. This is not 
a novel pastime, for the ‘ Thraliana’ of 
Charles Hughes (1913) has a very interest- 
ing table of marks awarded by her to the 
Streatham circle of men. They are examined 
in Religion, Morality, Scholarship, General 
Knowledge, Person and Voice, Manners, Wit, 
Humour, and Good Humour, the meaning, 
Mrs. Thrale explains, ‘“‘the good humour 
necessary to conversation.” Under this 
heading Johnson and Garrick score 0, but 
Boswell and Dr. Burney 19. Out of 180 
maximum Garrick is first with 117, Johnson 
and Dr. Burney equal second with 110, Thrale 
next with 88, followed by Burke with 85. 
Cater, a dull fellow Mrs. Thrale did not 
like, scores only 16 altogether, and gets 0 in 


every subject except General Knowledge and 


HINGLING IN 1671. — Much has been | 
written about ‘‘ bobbing’’ and ‘‘shingling”’ 
in the last year or two, but I have not yet 
seen any references to Mme. de Seviginé’s 
delightful description of the amusement 
caused by the appearance, in the beau monde, 
of Mme. de Nevers and others with their 
hair cut short and curled. 

I transcribe part of the letter dated 
18 March, 1671, numbered 146 in the 1862 
edition, vol. ii., p. 117: 

Je fus voire autre jour cette duchesse de 
Vantadour: elle était belle comme un ange. 
Mme. de Nevers y vint coiffée a faire rire: il 
faut m’en croire, car vous savez comme | 
aime la mode. La Martin Vavoit bretaudée | 
par plaisir comme un patron de mode exces- | 


Person and Voice. James Harris, the author 
of ‘ Hermes,’ get 20, full marks for scholar- 


' ship, and Johnson 19. 


Another elaborate table about the lady 
visitors to Streatham is mentioned by Mr. 
Hughes, but not reproduced. Perhaps it 
was too free for the present age. 

The same game of marking was played in 
1872 by the well-known Greek scholar Jebb 
with his Cambridge friends (‘Life anu 
Letters of Sir R. C. Jebb,’ p. 142). He 
writes to the lady who became his wife: 

We had fun; among other amusements, we 
marked some of our common friends for (1) 
Appearance, (2) Heart,. (3) Intellect, (4) Man- 
ners, (5) Sense of Humour. The worst of that 
game is that one can never forget what hap- 


sive. Elle avoit tout les chevaux coupés sur | pened to the inventor of the guillotine. . . 
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Nations are marked for various qualities 
in a very interesting book, ‘ Civilization and 
Climate,’ by Ellsworth Huntington, 1915. 


Uh. viii. he explains that in the autumn of | _ 


1913 he asked 213 people to help in deciding 


the place in civilization of the nations of | 


the world : 


The persons whose assistance was asked were 
selected for various reasons. The larger num- 
ber were geographers whose first duty is to 
know all parts of the world. Ethnologists in 
considerable numbers were included for the 
same reason, but they responded less freely 
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Readers Queries. 


} 1CHOLAS FAMILY. — It was stated at 

exlviii, 354 that John Daniel [or Daniell] 
m. at Perranzabuloe, Co. Cornwall, on 26 
November, 1780, Mary Nicholas. She m. 
secondly, at St. Feock on 12 October, 1799, 


| Peter Hugo, of that place, by whom she 2 


than the geographers. Historians, diplomats, | 


colonial officials, travellers, 
editors, educators, and business men were all 
included. 
person should posses an extensive knowledge 
of the world through personal knowledge, or, 
in a few cases, through reading. 


sé 


The author’s purpose was to ‘‘ prepare a 
map which shall show the distribution of 
these characteristics which are generally 
recognised as of the highest value.’”? This 
map duly appears on p. 160. The headings 
include power of initiative, inventiveness, 
distinction in philosophy, hygiene, and the 
sence of beauty as shown in art and letters, 
power to lead and control other races, 
standard of honesty and morality, education, 
and degree of personal safety. The results 
of the marks give Great Britain and the 
United States 100, Northern France and 
Germany 99, Switzerland 97, and the Nether- 
lands 96. The statistics are discussed in 
detail by the learned author, and it would 
he tempting to comment on them. It seems 
odd, for instance, to find that Great Britain 
and the United States both bear the same 
marks for ‘ Degree of personal safety.’ It is 
notorious that murder is much more common 
in America than over here. 

V. R. 


PIEDMONTESE MINISTRY.—During 
the Great War and since, the question of 
the advisability of having only one ministry 
for all the military forces of the Crown has 
freqnently been discussed. In the year 1818, 


missionaries, | 


The only criterion was that each | 


| Feb., 1809) he had two daus. with 


sons. According to family tradition she had 
20 children by Mr. Daniel. ‘* She was a 
sister of Captain Andrew Nicholas, R.N. 
(query, married Mary Taylder Langdon, of 
Penryn, Jan. 1, 1778, at St. Gluvias?).’’ As 
a direct descendant of the Hugo-Nicholas 
union, I should be glad of any further par- 
ticulars as to the pedigree of Mary N. 

In ‘The Landed Gentry’ (ed. 1921), s.v. 
‘* Rolleston, of Watnall Hall, Co. Notts,’ it 
is stated that ‘‘ Christopher Rolleston, of 
Watnall, High Sheriff 1805, m. Anne, dau. 
of Capt. Nicholas, R.N., by whom (who d. 14 
three 
sons... The Rollestons had, at least they 
did have some years later, a connection with 
Cornwall, and perhaps this ‘‘ Capt. Nicholas, 
R.N.”? was a Cornishman. Could he have 


‘been a connection of, or the same person as, 


' Peter H. above. 


‘* Captain Andrew Nicholas, R.N.”’? Did 
either family of Nicholas use the surname 
‘* Medbury”’ as a Christian name? I pre- 
sume that there is no connection with the 
family of Nicolas of Cornwall, originally of 
France. If any information can be given on 
these families of Nicholas, an answer direct 
would be preferred. 
¥. H. M. Hugo. 


Pembroke College, Oxford. 


MAYy—t should be glad of any details as 
to the pedigree, etc., of a Juliana May, 
spinster, of St. Feock, who m. in 1760, at St. 
F., Richard Hugo, of St. Feock, brother of 
There were 5 children. 
If any information as to the descendants, 
if any, of these children, an answer directly 


‘ addressed to me would be preferred. 


‘i the Kingdom of Piedmont, there was one ' 


Primo Segretaro (sic) for War and Marine, 
who administered the Army, the Navy, the 
Mercantile Marine and the Consular Service. 
There were two Primi Ufficiali, one for War 


and one for Marine. From the latter 
depended an Admiralty Council for the 
Mercantile Marine. (‘Elenco Militare,’ 
1818), 


A. R. 


¥. H. M. Hugo. 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


‘64 KNACKE TO KNOWE A KNAVE”: 

JOHN FISHER.—John Fisher entered 
Winchester College from Abington, Sarum 
diocese, aged 11 in 1557 (Kirby, ‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 134). He was Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, 1564-1573, taking the degree 
of B.A. in 1565. He was refused the degree 
of M.A. in 1573 on the ground that he was a 
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Papist and had published a libel entitled ‘A 
Knack to know a Knave’ (Rashdall & Rait, 
‘ New College,’ p. 127; Boase, p. 259). What 
is known of him and his book ? 

Lowndes (in Bohn’s edition at p. 1283) 
mentions ‘‘ A most pleasant and merie new 
Comedie, intituled a Knacke to know a 
Knave, Newlie set foorth, as it hath sundrie 
Tymes bene played by Ed. Allen and his Com- 
panie. With Kemps applauded Merimentes 
of the Men of Gotcham, on receiving the King 
into Gotcham. Lond. by Richard Jones, 
1594, 4to.”’ 


Had this Comedie of 1594 any relation to) 


John Fisher’s work ? 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


[Mr. H. DuGpae Syxgs, at cxlvi. 389 and 410, 
ascribes the play, ‘A Knack to Knowe a 
Knave,’ or at least part of it, to Peele. 
Mr. Sykes believes it to have been written 
earlier, about 1588, that is, some 15 years after 
John Fisher was refused a degree for publish- 
ing his libel with the same title.] 


VHARLES COGHLAN’S COFFIN.—Writ- | 


ing of the spring of 1895 Sir Johnston 


Forbes-Robertson, in ‘ A Player under Three | 


Reigns,’ at pp. 165-6, says: 


I opened with a revival of Romeo and Juliet 
[at the Lyceum], playing the part of Romeo, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell Seng the Juliet, and 
Charles Coghlan, whom I brought all the way 
from Prince Edward Island, playing Mercutio. 
. . . A curious fact was told me about the end 
of that fine actor which I must set down. 
After the run of Romeo and Juliet, he was 
engaged to play in a piece at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, which was not a success. He re- 
turned to America and never came back to 
England again. In about a year, I think, he 
died at Galveston. Shortly after his burial 
there a great storm came up from the Gulf, 


which wpe his coffin, with others, into the | 


sea. The Gulf Stream bore him round Florida, 
up the coast about fifteen hundred miles to 
Prince Edward Island, and he came ashore 
not far from his home. 

Contemporary confirmation of the story of 
this extraordinary voyage of a coffin would 
be of interest. 

Joun B. WarNEWRIGHT. 


UGO GROTIUS: HIS LAST WORDS. 
— As the world is celebrating the ter- 
centenary of the publication of the ‘ De Jure 
Belli et Pacis’ it may be of interest to en- 
quire who was the first person to assert that 
the last words of Hugo Grotius were either 
*“Vitam perdidi operose nihil agendo’”’ or 
““ Multa agendo nihil egi.”” Phaedrus (II. 


Hen- | 
slowe describes the comedy as new in 1592, but | 


JuLy 4, 1925, 


anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens;’’ but 
it is difficult to see why Grotius should apply 
these words to himself. Bayle, on the 
authority of the Lutheran minister who 
| attended Grotius on his deathbed (John 
Quistorpius, professor of divinity at Rostock), 
says that his last words were addressed to the 
minister and were ‘‘ Vocem tuam audio, sed, 
quae singula dicas, difficulter intelligo.” 
According to a recent correspondence in The 
Times his last descendants died in England. 
JoHN B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


OHN HOOK. — The memorial tablet to 
this man, born 11 Feb., 1739, and to his 
wife Catherine, his son John, and _ his 
daughter Catherine, described by Mr. L. H. 
| CHAMBERS at cxlvili. 438, shows that he is 
| to be identified with the Winchester Scholar 
of 1753, see Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ 
| at p. 251:—‘* Hooke, John, C. F. (Bapt. 19 
| Feb., 1738/9), St. Nicholas, Gloucester. 
| Fell. N.C. 1757-74, LL.B., R. of Clapton, 
Somerset, and M. of Bedford School.”’ 

The e in this John Hook’s name is a mis- 
take. C.F.=Consanguineus Fundatoris. 

He had another son besides the John men- 
| tioned in the memorial tablet. Kirby, op. 
| cit., p. 287, under the year 1798, has: — 
| ‘* Hook, Thomas Baker, C. F. (Bapt. 23 Aug., 
1786), St. Paul, Bedford. Left 1800.’’ Is 
anything known of Thomas Baker Hook ? 

Kirby, under the year 1749, at p. 249, has 
this entry :—‘‘ Hook, John (Bpt. 22 May, 
1737), Alverstoke. Sch. N.C., B.C.L., Fell., 
1757-74, M. of Thame School, then of Bed- 
ford School, V. of Clapton, 1765, and Heck- 
field, 1770.”’ 

This John Hook is obviously confused with 
the younger John Hook, the Master of Bed- 
ford School, born 11 Feb., 1739. Is any- 
thing known of this elder John Hook ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| (OVENTRY AND PUTNEY. — There is 

not much apparent association between 
these place-names, except this; both used to 
stand for a species of boycott in the ’sixties. 
When I was ‘‘ aworrit’’ in those days, my 
beloved mother quickly brought me to book by 
saying to me, ‘‘ If you don’t behave, I’ll send 
you to Putney on a pig.’? What is the root 
idea under this curiously alliisrative phrase? 
Putney Heath was assuredly a wild place in 
those days; associated in legend, with Houns- 
low Heath and Blackheath ; suggesting terror, 
isolation and banishment. But what has 








5, 3) speaks of a race of busybodies “ gratis | pigs to do, especially, with Putney? What, 
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also is the essence of the phrase ‘ sending one 
to Coventry’? In those days Coventry was 
famous for watches and clocks. Although 
Coventry is 94 miles from London, and was 
not easily accessible ‘‘ by xoad,’’ distance 


alone does not seem to have much to do with | 


the notion of exile, even in metaphor. Will 
someone kindly resolve the question for me? 
W. L. R. Brestar. 


South Hackney. 


IRBY MALHAM CHURCH. — In the 


centre of the roof beam immediately | 


above where the rood stood is a carved mask, 
in which is a pulley: the dimple in the 
chin is pierced, the mouth is open, to allow 
the cord to pass over the pulley. I should 
be grateful for an opinion as to whether the 
purpose was to suspend a lamp before the 
rood or a hanging pyx. That the church 
breathes the spirit of Norfolk may be some 
guidance. 


W. R. N. Baron. 


A CROMWELL SIGNATURE IN MAR- 

RIAGE REGISTER. —- Groups of mar- 
riage entries in the Register at Kirkby Mal- 
ham are ‘‘subscribed’? by magistrates in 
accordance with the Act of 1653. Two such 
groups are signed ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell Reb.”’ 
The signature has all the marks of genuine- 
ness, similar to authentic signatures in the 
formation of the letters, and the ink has been 
pronounced by one of the highest authorities 
as contemporary. 

If it is a genuine example of Oliver’s sig- 
nature, what can be the meaning of ‘‘ Reb ’’? 
An ingenious but inconclusive suggestion is 
that a royalist wag added ‘‘ Reb ”’ for ‘‘ Rex’’ 
at the Restoration. 

W. R. N. Baron. 

Kirkby Malham Vicarage, Bell Busk. 


INSLIE CREST. —TI should be grateful 
to any reader who would describe for me, 
in fairly non-technical terms, the crest of the 
family of Ainslie. 
H. Maxwett Pripravx. 
Plymouth. 


ATHER FALKENER,  §.J. — This 
Missionary was stationed out in Pata- 
gonia fully 35 years and he wrote his im- 
pressions of a country with Spaniard popula- 
tion and Welsh settlers. Particulars of 
birth, period of settlement, where educated, 

and date of death desired. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


(OWCADDENS AND COWGATE.—What 
is the explanatory meaning given to 
account for these local. place-names? In- 
formation thereon will be welcomed. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
‘IGHTEENTH CENTURY PORTRAITS. 
* —I am anxious to identify the painter 
of a series of portraits in the style of John 
Downman. They are dated 1780, and signed 
E. V. 
P. D. M. 
ICHARD HARCOURT, OF ULSTER. — 
This military member of the Harcourt 
family who accompanied William of Orange 
to Ireland and was presumably present at the 
Battle of the Boyne in 1689, is the reputed 
ancestor of the Harcourts who were seated 
for many generations at Four Mile House, 
Donoughmore, Co. Down, and from whom 
branches still exist at Newry and Warren- 
point, Co. Down, Belfast, Co. Antrim, 
Clones, Co. Monaghan, and Omeath, Co. 
Caulingford. I shall be obliged for any 
information concerning the above Richard 
Harcourt and of his descendants. 
Wit1t1aM Harcovurt-Batu. 


AJOR-GENERAL PHILIP HANMER 
HARCOURT, R.A., INDIAN ARMY. 
—This officer, who retired on pension in 1884, 
formerly resided at 14, Denmark Villas, 
Hove, Sussex. I shall be glad to know the 
date of his decease and have particulars of 

his family if he had any. 

Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 


we N ” OR ‘M.’? —In every part of the 

Church of England Prayer Book the 
captial letter ‘‘ N ”’ signifies a person or a 
place, and stands for nomen orname. ‘‘M”’ 
occurs twice, (1) in the church catechism, the 
answer to question ‘‘ what is thy name ’’— 
‘“N or M,” meaning NN, i.e., nomnia or 
names when the catechised child has more 
than one Christian name; (2), in the notice 
for the publication of the Banns of Marriage, 
which was first inserted at the revision of the 
Prayer Book in 1662. In this notice the 
bride is signified by ‘‘ N ”’ the bridegroom by 
““M.’? Why was ‘“‘M’”’ used here instead 
oN? 

E. Watson. 

‘¢mO LICK’: DEFEAT.—The Times on 

June 20 published extracts from letters 
written by Joseph St. John, a young Ensign 
of the Guards, aged 16, who went through 
the Waterloo campaign with Wellington. In 
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one letter, sent to his father on June 22, 1815, | 
the young man wrote:—‘' That night the | 


french attacked the Prussians and _ licked 
them, taking 18 or 20 pieces of cannon. . .” 
How much earlier than this was the ex- 


pression ‘‘ to lick’’ (defeat) in common usage, | 
| fully 


and what was its origin ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 


‘© AS PLEASED AS A BEEFEATER AT 
EXETER CHANGE.” —In a later 
letter, Joseph St. John described his seeing 
the entry of King Louis into Paris, and 
remarks :—‘‘ If hollowing and crying ‘ Vive 
le Roi’ prove that the people are attached 
to the King, he may reckon upon their 
attachment, for I never heard such a shout- 
ing, and the old gentleman sat in his 
carriage, as pleased as a beefeater at Exeter 
Change...” 
What is the meaning of this last allusion ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 
(GUILDS: CHAPELS IN OLD ST. 
PAUL’S.—At a recent Guilds’ service at 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, the Archdeacon of 
London mentioned that the Goldsmiths’ and 
Merchant Taylors’ Companies had private 
Chapels in Old St. Paul’s. Were there 
other private chapels in the old cathedral, 
and was the custom continued in Wren’s new 

building ? 
J. Lanpreak Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 


OM THUMB.—I have his ‘ The Travels of 


Tom Thumb over England and Wales’ | 
of | 


(1746). In his Preface he speaks 
‘‘ another very interesting Work, which will 
be a proper Companion to this,’ and also of 
‘“my former little essays.”’ 


and what books did he write ? 
Kk. E. M. 
[Reference to Tom Thumb and * The Travels 
of Tom Thumb over England and Wales’ may 
be found at 12 8S. xi. 373.] 


IEUTENANT MACKENZIE’S DIARY. 
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number, written from Boston during the 
siege, or bearing on conditions in America or 
England at that time, ought to be still in 
existence. 1f any such are still in family 
possession, will the owners write me, giving 
brief descriptions? I shall, of course, care- 
observe any conditions which the 
owners care to impose. 
ALLEN FRENCH. 


SILHOUETTE. —I1 have in my possession 

the blank from which a silhouette has 
been cut. The identity of the person repre- 
sented is uncertain. There is, however, 
stamped or embossed upon the paper ‘ Fal- 
con fecit.’”’ Could anyone tell me if this 
is the name of the profilist and whether he 
resided at or near Frome about the beginning 
of the last century ? 

J. St.M. Macpuatt. 


UTHORSHIP OF POEM.—I possess a 
folio poem entitled ‘‘ The tickler tickell’d ”’: 
being an epistle to the author of the incom- 
parable ode call’d ‘A Voyage to France, &c.,’ 
London. Printed for J. Roberts near the Ox- 
ford Arms in Warwick Lane, mpccxvIiit. 
Price Three-pence.”’ It refers (inter alia) to 
‘* The Waxwork Anatomy in Covent Garden ’”’ 
and the ‘‘ Half-man (the German in Fleet 
St.).”’? Can any one say who is its author 
and to what the references above given relate ? 
T. Cann HuGHES, F.s.A. 
‘6 RLACK WATCH” REMINISCENCES. 
Date, place of publication, rank of 
author, as well as full and correct titles, are 
desired of Alexander Robb’s ‘ Reminiscences 
of a Veteran,’ of ‘Memoirs by a 73rd 
Officer’ named Meville J. Fancy, and ‘ The 
Three Sergeants.’ 
J. Pate. 
VOLTAIRE AND ENGLISH DOCTORS. 
—Can any reader inform me (1) if Vol- 
taire intended to portray any contemporary 
English doctors in the Dr. Sidrac and Dr. 


| Grou of * Les Oreilles du Comte Chesterfield,’ 


(2) who was the physician and surgeon in 


| whose arms Sir Isaac Newton died (‘ Lettres 


—As a writer on Massachusetts history, | 


I am desirous of finding the diary of 
Lieutenant Mackenzie, of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers (the Twenty-third Regiment) who 
was on duty in Boston, Massachusetts, in 
1775. <A part of the diary was printed in 
1889. Will the present owner communicate 
with me, at the office of ‘ N. & Q.’? 

I should also like the privilege of seeing | 
private letters of 1775 and 1776, of which a 


| mansion at Highgate, now known as Crom- 





Philosophiques,’ xiv.)? Both Mead and 
Cheselden attended Newton in his last illness, 
but neither is likely to have made the state- 
ments ridiculed by Voltaire. 
J. D. RoiriEston, M.D. 
340, Upper Richmond Road, S.W.15. 


HE DA COSTA FAMILY, OF HIGH- 
GATE, apparently of Portuguese Jewish 
descent, owned and occupied the beautiful 
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well House, for no less than 74 years. It | 
was bought by Alvares Da Costa, described | 
as a merchant, in 1675, and either his initials | 
or those of his son may still be seen on aj, 
mantelpiece there. This son, Anthony, who | 
succeeded him, lived there for 32 years. In 
his will he implies that he had lost money | 
at the time of the ‘South Sea Bubble’ and 
mentions four daughters. His only son, 
Abraham, sold the estate in 1749 to Sir John } 
Thompson, alderman. I should be glad of 
further information about the family; there 
may be descendants in the female line. 
Puitre Norman. 


AMPDEN PEDIGREES. — At 5 S. ix. 
413, the late Sir Laurence Gomme wrote 
of possessing papers from the MSS. collec- 
tion of the antiquary, Browne Willis, con- 
cerning the family of John Hampden, the 
rebel; and stated that he was transcribing 
the papers for ‘N. & Q.’ Sir L. Gomme’s 
transcription, however, does not appear to 
have been published in ‘N. & Q.’ He died 
in1915. I learn that the MSS. are not now 
in possession of his family, nor do they know 
what has become of them. Messrs. Sotheran 
and Co., and Mr, Francis Edwards bought 
portions of the library of Sir L. Gomme, but 
not the Browne Willis MSS. The Curator 
of the Bodleian informs me that the Browne 
Willis MSS. in that library were received in 
1760, and therefore would not include those 
under reference. I cannot find them in the 
British Museum, and they are not in the 
library of the L.C.C. 

I should be grateful to any reader who 
coult inform me as to the migration of these 
MSS. 

G. W. Wricurt. 

Brixton. 

AYFarr ARCHITECTURE.—I should 

* be very pleased if I could discover the | 
origin and purpose of the columns of pyra- 
midal shape that are seen outside some 
houses, obviously of the eighteenth century, | 
in Mayfair. Such columns exist in St. 
James’s Square, and have an iron frame 
attached to them which may have been used 
for holding lanterns. I have searched several 
books on Mayfair and on architecture, but 
can find no reference to these columns, and 
my enquiries from the Assistant Surveyor | 
have also yielded no result. As I am keenly 
interested in all such matters, I should be 
glad of any information. 

Percy RuporeH BROEMED, F.R.S.A. | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| finally, for any complaint whatever. 


| that ‘‘ James’s powder is my panacea . 
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Replies. 


JAMES’S POWDERS. 
(exlviii. 351, 390, 412, 425, 448). 


THE following notes on this nostrum may 

be of use. Robert James, M.D., the 
inventor, was a boyhood friend of Samuel 
Johnson in the grammar school at Lichfield, 
and Johnson wrote for him the dedication of 
his ‘ Medical Dictionary,’ a work in three 
volumes folio, published in 1743. Dr. 
James has another direct connection with 
English letters in the fact that he was the 
grandfather of the voluminous novelist G. P. 
R, James. In 1746 he took out a patent 
for a powder to use in fevers, and the next 
year he deposited in the Court of Chancery 
a description of the ingredients and 
directions for manufacture. An attempt 
was made to prevent the issue of the patent, 
on the ground that James’s Powder was 
identical with a preparation long in use, 
known as Schwanberg’s or Lile’s Powder, and 
later investigations proved that the recipe 
sworn to in the patent would not produce 
the nostrum. John Newbery, the publisher, 
had with the inventor the right of sale of 
James’s Powder, and introduced naive puffs 
of it into the juvenile books which he pub- 
lished. Thus in ‘Goody Two Shoes’ (the 
authorship of which has been attributed to 
Goldsmith), the heroine’s father ‘‘ died 
miserably,’’ because he was “ seized with a 
violent fever in a place where Dr. James’s 
Powder was not to be had.” After the death 
of John Newbery in 1767, his son Francis 
continued to sell the powder. It was very 
fashionable, and may be found advertised in 
all the newspapers of the period, with many 
affidavits of almost miraculous cures per- 
formed by it. Horace Walpole was a 
fanatic believer in its efficacy. In his letters 
we find him recommending it for fevers, 
coughs, rheumatism, small-pox, gout, and, 
“$f 
have] such confidence in those powders ml 
I believe they would cure anything but the 
villainy of physicians.’’ A short time pre- 
viously he had assured Sir Horace Mann 


I have such faith in this powder, that I 
believe I should take it if the house was on 
fire.’’ (‘ Lettefs,’ Toynbee ed., vii. 327; vi. 
131). 

It was well known that the active principle 
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of James’s Powder was antimony, but the 
secret of its composition was kept until 1791, 
when George Pearson, M.D,, F.R.S., con- 
tributed to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society ’- (ixxxi., part I., 317- 
367) the account of a careful analysis which 
he had made. He showed conclusively by 
analytic and synthetic methods that James’s 
Powder was essentially the same thing as 
Lile’s or Schwanberg’s Powder and the Pulvis 
antimonialis of the London Pharmacopeia ; 
that it was made by calcining together with 
strong heat and continual stirring in an 
open crucible equal weights of native anti- 
monous sulphide (stibnite, Sb, S,) and harts- 
horn chips. In this process the organic 
matter of the hartshorn chips and the 
sulphur of the ore were driven off, 
leaving a complex mixture of the oxides of 
antimony, calcium antimonite, and calcium 
‘phosphate. The active principle is said to 
be the antimonous oxide (Sb, O,;). The 
modern Pulvis antimonialis of the English 
Pharmacope@ia is, I believe, made by mixing 
directly one part by weight of antimonous 
oxide with two of precipitated calcium phos- 
phate. Pulvis antimonialis is not now 
official in the United States, and, I think, 
never has been. Its use is also, I believe, 
nearly discontinued in England. 

Great interest attaches to the subject of 
James’s Powders in that Goldsmith is sup- 
posed to have killed himself by taking several 
doses of the nostrum in his last illness, 
against the advice of his physicians. Wil- 
liam Hawes, an apothecary, who first attended 
him, published a pamphlet, entitled ‘ An 
Account of the late Dr. Goldsmith’s Illness 
so far as Relates to the Exhibition of Dr. 
James’s Powders,’ in which he tried to throw 
the whole blame for Goldsmith’s death on 
the Powders. This view has been generally 
accepted by the biographers. It is probable, 
however, that the James’s Powders caused 
no more than a complication. Goldsmith 
had suffered repeatedly from renal trouble, 
and there is every indication that his illness 
would have been fatal in any case. 
Sir Ernest Clarke asked Mr. D’Arcy Power, 
F.R.C.S., to make a report on the causes of 
Goldsmith’s death to accompany a paper on 


Goldsmith’s medical education which he was | 
to read before the Section of the History of | 
Medicine of the Royal Society of Medicine. | 


Mr. Power drew up a record of the case and 
submitted it to Dr. Philip Hamil, medical 
pathologist of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
who replied ‘“‘ that the symptoms strongly 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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suggest a Bacillus coli septicemia from an 
olu pyelitis, complicated by excess ‘of anti- 
mony in the James’s powder.’’ (‘ Proc, 
oyal Soc, Medicine,’ vii. part 2, 97-98. Pye. 
litis may briefly be defined as inflammation 
of the cavity of the kidney and the mouth 
of the ureter). I have also tried the same 
experiment independently on a distinguished 
inember of the faculty of the Medical School 
of Yale University. His diagnosis, made 
without knowledge of the identity of the 
patient or reference to Dr. Hamil’s report, 
was that Goldsmith’s illness was Bright's 
Disease, with terminal infection of the 
genito-urinary tract. This is less specific 
than Dr. Hamii’s diagnosis, but amounts to 
much the same thing, as Bright’s Disease is 
a general name for several functional dis. 
orders of the kidney. He also added that 
he thought the antimony would not have 
made very much difference; it certainly 
could not have helped, and may have acted 
in some sort as a metallic poison, thus hasten- 
ing the end. The symptoms, however, indi- 
cate that Goldsmith had a fatal illness, and 
that, even with the best of modern care, his 
life could not have been prolonged more than 
six months or a year. 
FREDERICK A, PoTTte. 

Yale University. 

BROTHER OF MAJOR ANDRE'S 

(exlviii. 407).—Major John André had 
one brother and three sisters, all of whom 
died unmarried. The brother, William Lewis 
André, baptised St. Martin Outwich, 25 
Nov., 1760, also died unmarried at Dean’s 
Lear, Hants, 11 Nov., 1802. The will is 
dated 11 Aug., 1801, and proved 9 Dec., 1802 
(P.C.C. 869 Kenyon), He was Captain in 
his brother’s Regiment, the 26th Foot, so 
that possibly the tale is true. He was 
created a Baronet 24 March, 1781. 

John Lewis André, the Director of the Lon- 
don Assurance Co., as given in Kent's 
Directory of 1811, was of Cateaton Street, 
although in the list of merchants he is 
described as of Camomile Street. He was 
the son of John Louis, born at Genoa 1730, 
and naturalised 1752 (No. 61, 26 Geo. II), 
merchant, of London, died 24 March, 1811, 
and buried at Hackney. He married a Miss 
Drury at St. Martin Outwich 11 Dec., 1768, 
who died (xt. 75) 26 July, 1825, and was 
also buried at Hackney. John Lewis, the 
son, born 7th Dec., 1771, and bapt. 1 Jan., 
1772, died in Upper Berkeley Street, 7 Dec., 
1848, and was buried at Harvington, Co. 
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Worcester. Will dated 12 Oct., 1846, proved | 


P.C.C. 12 Jan., 1849 (fol. 2). He married | 
(1) Miss Mary Taylor, who died (et. 64) 6° 
Jan., 1835, and was buried at Hackney—no 
issue; (2) Charlotte, dau. of Thomas God- 
win, of Salford Priors, Co. Worc., and who | 
died at Liverpool 7 Jan., 1896, issue four 
daughters and two sons, John Lewis, b. 1839, 
and Anthony Alexander, b. 1845. 

It may be of interest to add that Major 
André, born 2nd, was baptised 16 May, 1750, 
at St. Martin Orgars, the Huguenot Church 
enquired for recently by Mr. GawTHoRP. 


/ 
W. H. Mancuer. 


(JENTENARIES (cxlviii. 424).—It is not 

correct that ‘‘ centenaries ’’ had not been | 
thought of in 1875. The ‘N. E. D.’ quotes 
the following :— 

1788. ‘‘ Among the clubs of London who 
celebrated the centenary of the glorious 
revolution.’’ (Annual Register). 

1830. ‘‘ The University of Frankfort . . 
having resolved to celebrate the centenary of 


its foundation.’’ (Monk’s ‘ Life of Bentley,’ 
1830). 
1839. Jackson’s ‘The Centenary of Wes- 


leyan Methodism.’ | 

1859. ‘‘The Burns’ centenary was cele- 
brated last night.”” (Lhe Times). 

In 1859 an unanswered query appeared in 
‘'N. & Q.’ (2 S. vii. 376) asking what 
centennial celebrations of great men had | 
occurred, while at 7 S. v. 467, Sir J. A. H. | 
Murray asks for any centenaries previous to 
1876, and many replies are given in the suc- 
ceeding volumes. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

‘Someone ”’ blundered badly when making 
the statement quoted by F. E. H. R. The 
Cer nary of Wesleyan Methodism in 1839 
carries the use back forty years earlier than 
the date named. There is quite a respect- 
able body of literature about it extant, and 
the engraving of H. P. Parker’s centenary 
picture of the rescue of John Wesley from 
the burning parsonage at Epworth is to be | 
seen fairly commonly all over the country. 
A reference to that much neglected work, 
the ‘ N. E. D.,’ provides a much earlier refer- 
ence to the Annual Register of 1788. 

KE. G. B. 


Did not the word ‘‘ centenary,’ with its | 
synonym ‘‘ centennial,’? come prominently | 
before the public during the agitation in the | 
United States in 1875 for the admission of | 
Colorado into the position of Statehood? The 


()XINGES (exlviii. 


Enabling Act was passed by Congress in 
March, 1875, and a casiaiialiiin framed by 
a convention which sat at Denver from 
December, 1875, to March, 1876. This was 
adopted by the people in July, 1876, the 
centenary of the Independence of the United 
States, and Colorado was admitted a member 
of the Union on ist August, 1876. Since 
then it has been known as the Centennial 
State. 
H. Askew. 

154). —I am able to 
answer my own query. This word refers 


| to the old-time races held in the midland 
| counties, but whether the race was for oxen, 
| or by oxen in ploughing matches, I am un- 


able to ascertain. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


HOXOcR AMONG THIEVES (cxlviii. 
443).—LeSage’s ‘ Crispin’ was produced 
in 1709. The actual phrase which Mr. 
WAINEWRIGHT wishes to trace is attributed: 
to Sir Walter Scott, and is quoted from 
‘ Redgauntlet,’ published 1824, and runs 
thus: ‘‘ Honour is sometimes found among 
thieves.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
URTON GWINNETH (cxlviii. 443). — 
This name is probably due to bad writing, 
it should be Button Gwinnett, born in Eng- 
land about 1732 and killed in a duel in 1777. 
Dwight’s ‘Lives of the Signers’ fof the 
Declaration of Independence] may give some 
information of his life in Bristol, other 
sources open to me do not state that he was 
married or give any account of his life in 
England. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PELIX FOLIO (cxlviii. 442).—The author 
of ‘The Hawkers and Street Dealers of 
Manchester,’ published in 1858, was John 


| Page, Markets Superintendent to the Man- 
| chester Corporation. 


He was born in 1819 
and died in 1899. His native county was 
Surrey and although he was resident in Man- 
chester over 60 years he was essentially a 
Surrey man. He came to Manchester in 


| 1834 and entered the Corporation service in 


1846, resigning in 1894 owing to ill-health. 


| He was one of the six founders of the Man- 
| chester Literary Club which included Edwin 


Waugh and Ben Brierley and he survived 
them all. There is a portrait of him in the 
Club Rooms as ‘‘ Wather Christmas,’”’ a 
character he assumed at the Annual Supper 
for many vears. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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HE FORTY-FIVE: A DRUM OF 
HUMAN SKIN (exlviii. 424).--Is Mr. 
Askew referring to a story told by Ray 
(‘ History of the Rebellion,’ p. 
repeated by Drummond Norie (‘Life and 
Adventures of P. Charles,’ vol. ii., p. 211)? 
This is to the effect that a straggler from 
the prince’s army, during the retreat from 
Derby, fell into the Duke of Cumberland’s 
hands at Macclesfield, and was promptly 
hanged by the ‘‘ Butcher’’ as a spy. His 
skin is said to have been stripped off and 
given to a tanner, ‘‘ who, however, could 
make nothing of it, and it was eventually 

buried.”’ 
Davin O. Hunter Brair. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 


VHOMAS TESDALE, CO-FOUNDER OF 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE (exlviii. 419, 
465).—\Mr. FE. Sr. Jonn Brooks, in attempt- 
ing to correct some of Macleane’s supposed 
errors in regard to Thomas Tesdale’s will, 
himself falls into errors which only add to 
the confusion. The official copy of the will 
is to be found in the Somerset House Register 
‘Wingfield’ at f. 60. According to its 
heading the will was dated 28 Feb., 1609, 
meaning no doubt 1609/10, and not 31 May 
mentioned by Wood and _ followed by 
Macleane. . The date at the end of the will 
does not, however, bear out the date at the 
beginning. The concluding words of the 
instrument run as follows: 

This my Wyll being wrytten in fouretene 
sheets of paper and my owne hand sett to eu’y 
sheete I delieured unto my Cosen Christopher 
Tesdale. the last daye of Maye one thowsand 
six hundreth and tenne to be kept by him 
untill either 1 doe demannd the same of him 
againe or otherwise my Cosen ( ‘hristopher to 
deliuer yt ymediatlie after my decease unto my 
beloved Wife in the presence of my Cosen John 
Stamp per me Thomam, Tesdale. Signed and 
published as the last Will and Testament of the 
sayd Thomas Tesdale the last daye of Maye one 
thowsand six hundreth and tenne in the pre- 
sence of Thomas Wentworth, John Stamp, 
Henry Righton, Christopher Tisdale, John 
Speed, Thomas Wells and Thomas Knottsford. 

In view of these words the true date of the 
will must be taken as 31 May, 1610, and not 
28 Feb., 1609/10, as suggested by Mr. E. Sr. 
JoHN Brooks. 

Tesdale died 13 June, 1610, and Probate 
was granted about a fortnight later, on 29 
June — and not before the death as Mr. 
Brooks would have it. 

Lastly, as to the original will itself, 
Macleane was quite right in saying that it is 
not at Somerset’ House. If Mfr. Brooks will 


as 


188) and | 
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apply to see the original, he will find the 

officials unable to show him any document 

signed or attested by Thomas Tesdale. 
ArtHurR E. PRESTON, F.S.A. 

Whitefield, Abingdon. 

‘ZEKIEL, DRAMATIST (exlviii. 388, 
ame of this scholar should 
be Ezechiel. In the article ‘ Drama,’ 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed.; under the 
sub-heading ‘ Greek Drama’ contributed by 
Adolphus William Ward, LL.D., D.Litt., 
the following statement is made: 

Tragedy and the dramatic art continued to 
he favoured by the later Ptolemies; and about 
100 B.c. we meet with the curious phenomenon 
of a Jewish poet Ezechiel, composing Greek 
tragedies, of one of which (the E.rodus from 
Egypt) fragments have come down to us. 

The same book of reference, under the head- 
ing of ‘‘ Hellenism,’’ contributed by Edwyn 
Robert Bevan, M.A., states: 

A large Jewish literature in Greek had 
had grown up since the translation of the Law 
in the 3rd century Green poems on 
Jewish subjects like . Kizekiel’s tragedy 
Exragrgé. 

A footnote to the article ‘ Phoenix’ in the 
same work tells us that the Jew Ezechiel, in 
a poem quoted by Eusebius (Praep ev. ix. 29, 
30), appears to refer to the phcenix. — In 
this poem the sweet song of this fabulous 
bird is mentioned. 





H. ASKEW. 
66 E STERHAZY,”’ A CLOTH OR 
4 (COLOUR (exlviii. 314, 377, 394). — 
G. H. D., at the last reference, is correct 


about Prince Esterhazy representing Austria 
at the coronation of Queen Victoria. He is 
said to have dazzled the public by his Mag- 
yar uniform, which was encrusted all over, 


even to the boots, with pearls and diamonds. | 


It is said that on the same occasion the 
Turkish Ambassador, Sarim Effendi, was so 
wonder-struck at the pageant that he could 
not walk to his place, but stood as if he had 
lost his senses, muttering the while ‘ All 
this for a woman !’’ 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

HARMING OF WARTS (exlviii. 439).— 

A large species of grasshopper Decturis 
verrucivorus Which is common on the conti- 
nent though very rare and local in the South 
of England, is employed by the peasants in 
charming away their warts. The insect is 
made to bite the wart and durfAg the process 
injects some acid fluid which is supposed to 
have a curative effect. 

Wrrt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 
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ALL OF LARVAE AFTER A STORM | 
(cxlviii. 442).—This event is of very fre- | 
quent occurrence as every entomological tyro | 
could tell your correspondent. One may | 
often, especially at this time of the year, see | 
countless thousands of caterpillars swaying | 
in the breeze at the end of long silken threads 
by which they suspend themselves and let 
themselves down from the trees when dis- 
turbed by the wind, which is sometimes the 
means of wafting them some considerable 
distance. 
surface of the ground in numbers after a 
thunderstorm or heavy rain which drowns 
them out of their subterranean burrows, and 
when they ascend to the surface and find it 
impossible to re-enter the soil, can be seen 
lying helpless on pavements, roads and garden 
walks, a prey to many birds. The common 
earthworm Lumbricus terrestris may often be 
seen on the surface of the ground in January 
which is the pairing season. There is 
nothing remarkable in either 
enquired about . 
Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 
KEATS: USE OF CAPITALS (exlviii. 
408).—The spelling of Keats is not con- 
sistent, and capitals used for some flowers 
and not for others are a puzzle to those who 
write on them. But if the Primrose can 
appreciate the poet’s song, it is fairly made 
into a human person, and so deserves a 
capital, like ‘‘ Beauty,’’ which in the ‘ Ode 
to the Nightingale’ ‘‘cannot keep her 
lustrous eyes.”’ 
for the capital, which I have long believed 
to be the best one. Keats was following his 
much admired Milton, who wrote in 
‘Lycidas ’ 
Bring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies. 
The other flowers in this passage, from line 
140 onwards, are put in capitals, and so are 
those which figure i in 34 bower of Adam and 
Eve, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ iv., 694-701. 
Vv. R. 
OURCE OF QUOTATION 
(exlviii. 424).—I am sorry I cannot help 
your querist. ‘The best preacher is the 
heart, the best friend is God ”’ are Talmudic 
in essence and inspiration. If this citation 


WANTED | 


Worms are very often seen on the | 
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ROWNE, OF BETCHW ORTH CASTLE, 
BATTLE ABBEY, AND LOWYK, 
| NORTHUMBERLAND ‘(exlviii, 381, 429).— 


| 1 am much obliged to Mr. WarnEwriGut for 


| pointing out my slip regarding the title used 
| by the mayors of London over the period he 
names, for William Browne, ob, 1514, styled 
himself in the will in the Court of Husting, 
to which I referred, as ‘‘ now Mayor of the 
City of London, May 27, 1514.” 

In regard to the knighthood of these, and 
previous mayors of London, I must refer 
those readers interested in the matter to 8 S. 
iv, 134, 232; v. 46, 458. At the last but 
one of these references a note in the ‘ New 
View of London ’ is quoted, which states that 


| “after the year 1390 the Mayors were com- 


phenomena | 


| of 


| citizen mercer 


; | If Baker’s ‘ Chronicle’ 
There is also another reason | 


| Edw. 


| [Pub. Ing. C. 


monly knighted, except during the Troubles 
and Usurpation.”’ 

But I would point out that in Sir John 
Browne’s will [18 Horne] P.C.C. 1497, he 
called himself ‘‘ Knyght, citizen and alder- 
man of London;’’ and in the Inquisition 
taken on his death [Pub. Ing. C. Series II., 
vol. 13 (34)] 5 Nov., 14 Hen. VII, he is 
called ‘‘ John Brown, knight, alderman 
the city of London.’’ Further, in 
the Inq. post mort. of Elizabeth Brown, 
widow of Sir George Browne, of Betchworth 
Ser. II. Vol. 4 (59). = E. Ser. 
II File, 459 (8)] dat. 16 Oct., 4 Hen. VII, a 
Deed of 20 May, 15 Edw. IV, is quoted, in 
which Sir John Brown is called ‘‘ knight, 
and alderman of London.” 
is correct, and Sir 
John Browne was mayor in 20 Edw. IV, 
then he had evidently been knighted by 15 
IV for some other reason than that 


| of being mayor of London. 


The point, however, with which I person- 


| ally am concerned in opening the discussion 


were to be found in the Talmud (which I | 


doubt), then ‘‘ the best book is the Torah ”’ 
must form part of it; 
would stulti , 
unity of doctrine and faith in the sublimity 
of the Pentateuch so consistently recorded | 


by them. M.-L. R. Bresvar. 


otherwise the Sages | 
-and set at nought their own | 


again regarding the Browne family, is to 
find the descent of Sir John Browne, mayor 


1480, and of his ‘‘ cousin ’’’ William Browne, 
| mayor 1507-8. M. J. T. 
TANNER’S BARIS (exlviii. 421, 463). — 


Sixty years ago refuse bark from tan- 
neries was spread over strawberry beds when 
the plants were in blossom to keep the fruit 
clean. I do not know if it is still used. 
Probably Horace Walpole was referring to 
this custom. M. N. Oxrorp. 
arr (OR EATON) COLLEGE (exlviii. 

4 443).—Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ vol. 

, p. 5, quotes Wood as styling Rous “‘ the 

as ‘illiterate Jew of Eaton.’”’ If this was 


Raaieny Wood, the date would be about 1650. 


Anp. W. Ker. 
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ARCOURT: THE ORIGIN OF THE, 
NAME (exlviii. 422). — Since pub- | 
lishing the preceding enquiry I have come 
to the conclusion that the Danish word 
‘“* Herregaarde ’’ offers the most satisfactory | 
solution as to the origin of the personal and | 
territorial name of Harcourt. ‘‘ Herregaarde’’ 
in Denmark, is the cognomen for the seat or 
mansion of a nobleman or landed proprietor, 
the first syllable ‘‘ Herre’’ evidently being 
synonymous with the German and Teutonic 
word ‘‘ Herr,’’ meaning a lord or gentleman, 
which was apparently grafted on to the 
French word ‘‘ Court,’ constituting the 
equivalent of the Danish word ‘‘ Gaarde.” 
It seems probable therefore that the earliest 
method of rendering the name Harcourt in 
Normandy was either ‘‘ Herrcourt’’ or 
‘* Herrecount ’’ and that in the course of time | 
the difference in the Franco-Norman pro- 
‘nunciation led to a difference in the spelling 
also, as at that early period and for several 
centuries subsequently, personal names were | 
generally spelt in a similar way in which 
they were pronounced, without any other | 
rule to regulate them. If this view be correct 
then the mame Harcourt accordingly 
originally meant Lord’s or Baron’s Court. 
Witt1am Harcovurt-BatTu. 

I suggest that in place-names, Har always, 
exceptis excipiendis, is the comparative degree 
of High (anciently Hey); see ‘Oxford Dic- 
tionary,’ s.vv. Har and Her. 

This explains many Har compounds; e.g., 
Harford, the higher ford as against the 
ridiculous ford of the ‘‘ hare” or of the 
*‘ army host ’”’ (here). So on Dartmoor one | 
Hare Tor and two Harter Tors (by redupli- 
cation). So Hartop, Harpford (Higher Ope 
ford), Harrop, Harrod, or as in Cornwall 
twice, Herodsfoot, where the road from high 
ground runs into the lower valley road. So 
Harrogate and Harrow rightly though | 
probably quite ignorantly expanded and 
interpreted into Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Rev. F. J. Opett, 

Totnes. R.N., retired. 

ORISON, OF PRESTONGRANGE, 

EAST LOTHIAN (cxlviii. 442).—The 
son of the Supervisor of Excise enquired 
about was John Morrison, Captain in the 
2/12th Bengal Native Infantry. He was 
already in India when appointed a Bengal 
Cadet on 20 Mar., 1779. Ensign, 4 Oct., 
1779; Lieut., 15 May., 1781; Capt., 31 
Aug., 1798. He was killed in an unsuccess- 





ful assault on the mud fort of Rajah Bhag- 
want Singh, at Sasni, near Aligarh, U.P., 
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on 15 Jan., 1803. In his will, dated in 
India, 20 Apr., 1795, proved 12 Feb., 1803 
he describes himself as, ‘‘ son of Mrs. Marion 
Morrison of Dunbar; brother of Marion, 
wife of Robert Brown; nephew of Thomas 
Fergusson.’”” From this it would appear, 
taking into consideration the length of time 
it took in those days for letters from Scotland 
to reach India, that his father was dead, and 
i sister had married, before (say) June, 

It may be noted that his name is given as 
Morrison in the official records, in the ‘ East 
India Register,’ and in his will. 

The following extracts from ‘ War ané 
Sport in India,’ 1802-1806, the Diary of 
Lieut. John Pester, may be of interest to 
M. §.: ‘Jan. 15—Assault on Sarssney. 
Captain Morrison, who commanded the rear 
division of the party, came to me at the 
He spoke as if he 
entertained a presentiment that he should 
fall. ... I knew him intimately, and 
could not help expressing my surprise, and 
jokingly told him that I never before sus- 


| pected him of croaking; we shook hands and 


parted, never to meet again”?! p. 36-7. 
‘‘This evening we buried our dead, and my 
poor friend Morrison was among the slain; 
he was killed by a musket shot near the 
ditch,’’ p. 41. 

I should be glad to learn the Christian 
name of Capt. John Morrison’s father. 


V. H. 
WIN-SCREW STEAMER ‘RENNES’ 
(‘ Memorabilia,’ cxlviii, 434), — The 


| earliest British-built vessel noticed in Lloyd’s 


Register, 1924-5, is Panmure (said to be), ex- 
H.M.S. Lord Panmure, 321 gross, 129 net 
register tons. Built in 1859 by J. and W. 
Dudgeon, Limehouse, London, and now owned 
by Carreg-y-Llan Quarries, Ltd. 

H.M.S. Tamar, ex-Troopship, single screw 
(iron), originally 2812 tons (old measure- 
ment) .+ 60% = 4499 displacement tons; 
quoted as 4857 tons in 1873 Navy List, and 
4650 tons in July, 1924, Navy List, where 
she is in commission as Receiving Ship at 
Hong Kong. (Her engines may Son been 
removed ?). She was built in 1863 by 
(See ante, 
exlviii. p. 25, ‘Old Crocks’). Her horse 
power was 500 n.p. (1869 F. p.). 

Norse.—There may be many more in Lloyd’s 
Register which have not been noticed, had 
one time to go through it. 

Jonn A. Rupert-Jones. 
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The Library. 


Prejudice and Promise in XVth Century Eng 
land. By 8. L. Kingsford. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press. 15s. net.) 

\HESE are the Ford lectures 

is well known that students of history 
differ greatly in their estimate of England 
in the fifteenth century. Our author contrasts 
the picture drawn by Thorold Rogers, favour- 
able on the whole, with that drawn by Dentoa 
which is about as gloomy as words can make 
it. One reason for this difference doubtless 
lies in difference of view about the Wars of 
the Roses, which present some problems not 
yet solved, and seem to form a series of events 
more loosely connected with the life of the 
common people than might have been thought 
possible. Recent study of records has tended 
to support the view of those who thus make 
comparatively little of the disturbance caused 
by the war. On the other hand, if the life of 
the country at large went on its self-deter- 
mined course that course was not on the whole 
an elevated one. The century produced not 
much that could be respected by posterity. It 
was inarked in various directions by increase 
of wealth, but also by violence. A seed-time 

Mr. Kingsford calls it: and here, as elsewhere, 

that is the most illuminating aspect under 

which to study periods where decay and 
promise meet. 

The first lecture points out how extensively 
Shakespeare’s historical plays, which cover 
the century witb its immediate antecedents 
and its first results, have fixed the characters 
of its principal personages in the minds of the 
English people. But the plays, even apart 
trom dramatic licence in omitting or re-group- 
ing of facts present travesties of reality, as 
recourse to the records proves. A life of Suf- 
folk, based on records, exemplifies this. The 
most interesting lecture we found was_ that 
on the social life of the century and the Wars 
of the Roses: the most useful to the student 
perhaps will be that on the function of piracy 
in training the English seaman who, in the 
next century, was to astonish the world. 
London in the fifteenth century (illustrated 
by a map), is a good contribution to the liter- 
ature of London. ‘ English Letters and the 
intellectual ferment’ shows how widespread 
was a certain working degree of literacy, and 
points out the significance of the educational 
activity and the occupation with building; 
this was a great century for church-building, 
however much one may prefer earlier wor 
to that which it accomplished. Mr. Kingsford 
makes his points well, and gives chapter and 
verse for all his statements. The appendixes 
should not be missed. 

Baildon and the Baildons. By W. Paley Bail- 
don. Part XIII. (Privately printed for the 
Author. 10s. 6d. each part.) 

E have noticed here from time to time 
various parts of this exhaustive _his- 
tory, the work of the late Mr. W. Paley Bail- 


of 1923-4. It 
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don, who died on March 14, 1924. Mr. Bail- 
don was an eminent antiquary and chancery 
lawyer, whose work for the- Selden Society, 
the Thoresby Society, the Society of Anti- 
quaries and other learned bodies was of the 
highest value. This extraordinarily detailed 
account of the manor of Baildon’ in Yorkshire, 
and of the various families of Baildon, has now 
reached part XIII, which cohtains the begin- 
ning of Book III, the first section of the 
second volume. Like its predecessors, it 
gives a detailed account of the families with 
which it deals from wills and parish regis- 
ters, muster rolls, court rolls, and legal pro- 
ceedings of all kinds. It is a model of what 
genealogical work should be, giving all the 
evidence and treating as certain nothing but 
what is proved. The pedigrees are ample and 
clear, and the work is enriched with maps 
and portraits, beautifully reproduced, includ- 
ing a portrait of the late author. 

The Baildons of this part of the work, 
belonging to many scattered branches, are 
carefully marshalled together. The _ repre- 
sentatives that appear here are mainly yeo- 
men and lesser gentry, but there is an excep- 
tion in the case of Sir Francis Baildon, knight, 
of Walton Head, whose descent has not been 
proved. The information given about him is 
copious, and includes some lengthy proceedings 
in the Court of Star Chamber. The continua- 
tion of this work has devolved upon the late 


author’s brother, Mr. Francis J. Baildon. 
Sir Charles Napier. By T. Rice Holmes. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.). 


MMHIS revised edition of a useful biography 
should meet with a welcome. It appeared 
first nearly forty years ago. The author in 
the Preface to the new edition tells us that 
he has revised it word by word, and _ that 
much has been deleted, much added, much 
re-written. It remains the study of a life 
after the old fashion, which incorporated 
material rather than quoted, and took more 
heed to literary form, to compactness and to 
we than modern biographies usually 

oO. 

We have run through it with pleasure. 
There is something in the turn of Napier’s 
military ability and in his whole attitude to 
the world, which seems nearer akin to the 
French than to the English yenius. Dr. Rice 
Holmes deals justly both by his weakness and 
his strength. The analysis of Napier’s admin- 
istration of Sind is, in this respect, com- 
pressed as it is into a few pages, but teeming 
with matter, one of the best parts of the book. 
Napier as a soldier was splendid, astonishing 
in simple man’s qualities of sheer courage 
and disdain of suffering no less than in the 
qualities of a brilliant officer: as a statesman 
and a ruler the defects of those qualities 
come out. In personality, as in his career, 
he was typical of pert roams Bea himself—a sin- 
gularity, which, again, though worming to a 
relatively small scale, Dr. Rice Holmes brings 
forcibly out. The book is illustrated by a 
map and plans of the two great battles of 
Miani and Hyderabad. 
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Birkenhead Priory and the Mersey Ferry. 
By R. Stewart Brown. (The State Assur- 
ance Company, Liverpool.) 

\UR correspondent Mr. R. Stewart-Brown is 

much to be congratulated upon the final 
fruit of his twenty years’ collection of notes 
on the Mersey Ferry. Its history had not 
hitherto been 
though, of course, its former dependence on 
the little priory at Birkenhead was familiar 
knowledge. The priory formed, in fact, the 
first part of the investigation, and to its story, 
as related here, have gone much hitherto 
unknown matters drawn from Cheshire docu- 
ments no one had yet examined. All the 
priory muniments are missing. ‘The date of 
its foundation (it is supposed by Hamo 

Mascy of Dunham) is about 1150. It was a 

Benedictine house, under the invocation of 

St. James the Great, and the care of the 

ferry may have been an object in establish- 

ing it on this particular site. 

Though our author considers that the in- 
formation he has been able to collect is 
scanty, we have been rather impressed with 
its abundance, considering where it had to be 
sought for, and how small and obscure was 
this house. It would be vain to try and sum- 
marise the account, necessarily a mosaic of 
fragments, and one is the less inclined to 
attempt to do so because these chapters are 
not only full of substance but also very read- 
able, and any one interested in these matters 
may well go direct to them. There is nothing 
very extraordinary recorded, yet the details 
are often highly interesting. Edward I twice 
visited the priory, and the particulars of the 
latter visit are full and instructive; the prior 
bore his part in giving evidence in the dis- 
pute over the arms of Scrope and Grosvenor 
—he was on Grosvenor’s side. One of the 
best of these chapters is that on the relations 
between the priory and the forest of Wirral; 
another, which it must have cost much labour 
to compile, is that on the estates of the 
priory. It had lands, rents or rights in near 
a score of places in Cheshire, and property 
in five places in Lancashire. In 1316 the im- 
poverished Hospital of St John, by the North- 
gate of Chester, was placed in the custody of 
the priory of Birkenhead. Of the priors twenty- 
two names are known. none of them mem- 
orable. At the Dissolution the net income of 
the community was £91 2s. 114d. The Royal 
Commissioners in 1534 found little to accuse 
the monks of. The priory, with its small 
income, fell to the King by the Act of 1536, 
and was surrendered, it seems, peaceably. 
The house was granted in 1545 to Ralph 
Worsley. A careful description of the Mon- 
astic Buildin s by Mr. Harold Breakspear 
follows the historical account. 

The history of the ferry begins with the 
difficulties the monks had up to the year 1330 
in dealing with the multitudes of travellers 
who used the ferry at their doors; its history 
after the Dissolution, when, like the priory 
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made out with any exactness, | 


JuLY 4, 1925, — 


itself, it went to Worsley, is interesting 
enough, though much of it is contained in 
legal disputes. 

This book is illustrated lavishly by unusually . 
attractive pictures of Birkenhead Priory, and — 
there is a plan of Birkenhead and the Ferries. 
Modern Russian Literature. By Prince J. 

Mirsky. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 

net.) 

E have nothing but praise for this excel- 

_ lent little book. It gives a clear and 
quite sufficient account of the general literary 
history of Russia, with brief but adequate 
and animated biographies, besides that which 
readers will turn to with yet greater interest, 
discussion, criticism and interpretation. The 
studies of the three great novelists Turgeney 
Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy, which form naturally 
the most elaborate portion of the work, are 
notable not only for breadth and penetration, 
but also as correcting some false impressions 
which lovers of Russian literature who know 
it through translation almost inevitably take, 
as well as giving the Russian point of view 
and the comparative estimate of their great 
writers which Russians themselves entertain, 
Nor has the character of a manual deprived 
the book of independent suggestiveness. There 
are several sentences and passages which chal- 
lenge reflection and perhaps dispute. Outside 
these more finished studies, the earlier chap- 
ters are the better. There is something 
instructive in comparing within the limits of 
a confined sketch the security, fullness and 
justice of the judgment of posterity with the 
crudeness—though the judge is the same—of 
judgment of contemporaries. The account of 
Chekhov will be examined with interest. 
Prince Mirsky, we notice, thinks “‘ My Life” 
the best of Chekhov’s stories. Seeking com- 
parison for him—and he has several illumina- 
ting comparisons, especially from French 
literature—he finds ‘‘ nothing more Chek- 
hovian, outside Chekhov, than Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s Life of Cardinal Manning with the 
pointed contrast between the active and 
obviously delectable Archbishop of West- 


S.~ 
6d. 


/minster and the gentle dreamer Newman ”; 


illustrating his opinion that Chekhov’s charac- 
ters run down to two types, the dreamer and 
the vulgar man of action. Tf Chekhov is 
“the wonderful Indian summer.” ‘“‘ the event 
of a secdnd and last wave in the history of 
Russian Realism,” this history looks back te 
a delightful beginning in Aksakov. Aksakov 
by the way, in his books on birds and fish and 
country life, might sustain comparison with 
Hudson. As a novelist, he is something of a 
touchstone: not, perhaps, to be enjoyed by 
everyone, but, when enjoyed at all, then 
intensely so. 

Not the least valuable feature of this book 
are the twelve portraits, about half of which 
will be welcome as not easy to come by. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 446, col. 2, line 8, for.“ 73 ” read Y3~ 
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